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INTRODUCING  NEW  POSTGRADUATE  STUDENTS 


TO  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARIES 


Nikolai  J.  Dejevsky 


My  remarks  will  deal  with  the  kind  of  guidance  to 
library  and  bibliographic  resources  and  services  which, 

I  believe,  are  most  needed  by  beginning  postgraduate 
students  in  Slavonic  studies.  These  observations  result 
from  my  own  experience  as  a  postgraduate  student  in  Russian 
History  at  Oxford  from  1971  to  1977. 

The  new  postgraduate  student  is  very  much  in  need 
of  an  elementary  introduction  to  research  libraries:  his 
need  is  probably  greater  than  he  realizes.  It  is  essential, 

I  think,  that  this  need  be  recognized  and  met  by  university 
librarians.  Elementary  introduction  should  be  provided 
during  the  beginning  student’s  first  terms  of  study;  this 
is  the  time  when  the  postgraduate  is  for  various  reasons 
least  disposed  towards  such  help,  which  must  consequently 
be  well  planned  in  order  to  be  effective.  The  postgraduate 
in  his  first  year  is  more  concerned  to  define  a  workable 
subject  for  his  thesis  than  to  investigate  the  paths  he 
will  follow  in  his  research  once  the  subject  becomes 
reasonably  clear.  Because  of  this  the  postgraduate  is 
often  surprisingly  unfamiliar  with  the  library  in  his  university 
when  the  first  year  of  his  study  draws  to  a  close.  This 
state  of  affairs  should  not  be  dismissed  as  a  sign  of 
irresponsibility  or  disinterest,  nor  is  it  best  corrected 
by  piecemeal  methods. 


*  This  paper  was  presented  at  a  Seminar  on  library  and 
bibliographical  services  arranged  by  the  SCONUL  Slavonic 
and  East  European  Group  in  Oxford  on  7th  January  1977.  It 
continues  the  discussion  on  library  instruction  initiated 
by  Mr.  P.P.  Burnett  with  his  article  in  Solanus  no.  11. 
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This  situation  need  not  arise  at  all  if  the  library  provides 
an  organized  and  thorough  introduction  to  its  holdings 
and  services  for  all  new  postgraduates. 

The  elementary  introduction  which  is  most  desirable 
in  my  view  is  not  difficult  to  organize.  It  should  not, 
however,  be  left  to  stand  alone,  but  should  be  followed 
immediately  by  advanced  instruction.  The  two  kinds  of 
instruction  are  discussed  in  this  order  in  sections  A  and 
B  below. 

A.  Elementary  instruction 

1.  Material  for  circulation  to  new  postgraduates. 

-  maps  of  reading  rooms  and/or  stacks  (to  include  the 
arrangement  of  reference  books,  catalogues,  serials, 
etc. ) ;  maps  of  all  libraries  in  the  university  if 
more  than  one  exists  (in  Oxford  this  would  mean  maps 
of  the  Slavonic  Reading  Room  in  the  New  Bodleian,  the 
Slavonic  section  of  the  Taylor  Institute,  and  St.  Antony's; 
College  Library) . 

-  details  of  library  services  which  compensate  for  the 
limitations  of  the  local  collection:  inter-library 
loan,  catalogues  of  other  libraries  (BM,  LC,  BN,  Hoover 
Institute ,  etc. ) . 

-  description  of  the  cataloguing  and  classification  systems 
used  in  libraries,  the  existence  of  different  systems, 
the  state  of  recataloguing,  etc. 

Material  for  circulation  should  be  mailed  to  the  student 
at  home,  before  he  arrives  in  the  university,  so  as  to 
ensure  receipt  (new  students  often  change  lodgings  after 
arriving  in  the  university  and  some  time  passes  before  they 
come  to  rely  on  a  university's  internal  post). 
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Information  should  be  set  out  very  compactly,  preferably 
in  telegraphic  style  since  new  students  are  inundated 
with  circulated  materials.  Names  of  new  students  and 
their  addresses  can  be  obtained  by  arrangement  with  the 
respective  faculties. 

2.  Social  occasions 

-  an  afternoon  tea  or  evening  drinks  in  the  library 
early  in  the  first  term  would  provide  a  good  opportunity 
for  new  postgraduates  to  meet  the  library  staff,  as 
well  as  one  another.  Details  of  lectures,  etc.  (see 
below)  could  be  announced  at  such  meetings.  New 
postgraduate  students  in  Oxford  generally  feel  that 

there  is  not  enough  contact  between  newcomers  and  'natives' 
and  bemoan  the  time  it  takes  to  meet  others  in  the 
same  field  of  study:  they  will  be  drawn  to  any  occasion 
which  promises  to  introduce  them  to  their  colleagues. 

3,  Lectures  to  introduce  the  postgraduate  to  his  library 

-  lecture  tours  explaining  the  locations  of  Slavonic 
holdings  and  the  logic  of  their  arrangement  in  the 
library.  In  the  case  of  Oxford  three  tours  are  needed 

to  include  the  New  Bodleian,  the  Taylor,  and  St.  Antony's. 
The  commentary  should  include  the  catalogue  and  its 
peculiarities  (e.g.  the  provision  of  cross-referencing, 
the  history  of  the  catalogue,  the  state  of  re-cataloguing, 
etc.  ) 

-  regular  lectures  about  different  aspects  of  the  library's 
Slavonic  collection;  for  example,  one  lecture  about 
periodicals,  another  about  encyclopaedias  and  reference 
books,  another  about  manuscripts,  archives,  special 
collections,,  etc. 
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-occasional  lectures  by  members  of  academic  staff  who 
can  explain  how  they  searched  through  library  collections 
in  course  of  their  own  research  and  learned  to  make 
best  use  of  the  holdings. 

B.  Advanced  instruction 

The  most  valuable  kind  of  advanced  library  instruction 
which  a  postgraduate  student  can  have  is  a  course  on 
bibliographies  and  their  use. 

The  model  for  such  advanced  bibliographic  instruction 
is  found  in  the  course  of  lectures  about  Russian  bibliography 
which  Mr.  J.S.G.  Simmons  gives  annually  at  Oxford.  The 
various  works  which  he  discusses  over  two  terms  are  listed 
in  his  book  on  the  subject,  Russian  bibliographyf libraries 
and  Archives. (Oxford  1973) .  The  commentary  given  by 
Mr.  Simmons  on  this  list  is  invaluable:  it  concerns  the 
history  of  publishing  and  editing,  details  about  individuals 
and  occasions  connected  with  a  book  or  a  subject,  etc. 

This  kind  of  information  is  extremely  valuable  not  only 
for  its  own  sake,  but  because  it  places  libraries  in  a 
wider  cultural  context;  this-as  nothing  else-imprints  itself 
on  the  mind  of  a  beginning  postgraduate  student,  making 
him  attentive  to  the  library  and  inclined  to  use  it  well. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  a  series  of  lectures 
on  bibliography  could  also  be  accompanied  by  some  lectures 
about  archives  and  libraries  in  Eastern  Europe.  These 
lectures  would  certainly  prove  extremely  useful  to  the 
postgraduate  who  hopes,  as  most  do,  to  manage  some  work 
in  those  archives  and  libraries. 
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Lectures  of  this  kind  should,  of  course,  emphasize 
particularly  published  guides  (and  their  limitations) 
as  well  as  the  nature  of  welcome  extended  to  foreigners. 

Finally,  I  strongly  recommend  that  advanced 
instruction  include  some  practical  'laboratory'  exercises 
and  examinations.  An  example  can  be  had  from  the  English 
Faculty  at  Oxford  which  requires  its  postgraduates  to 
take  a  bibliography  examination  after  suitable  instruction; 
this  is  one  of  the  degree  requirements  in  that  faculty. 
Russian  and  Slavonic  faculties  would  do  well  to  organize 
similar  instruction  for  their  postgraduates.  A  taught 
ability  to  search  for  information  in  East  European  printed 
matter  will  be  useful  to  the  postgraduate  in  whatever 
profession  he  eventually  enters. 

To  conclude,  I  want  to  emphasize  my  belief  that 
library  instruction  needs  to  be  seen  as  extremely  important 
for  the  beginning  postgraduate  student.  My  comments  and 
proposals  arise  largely  from  my  recent  experience  in  Oxford, 
but  meetings  with  postgraduates  from  other  universities 
in  this  country  convince  me  that  formal  training  of  the 
kind  just  described  would  be  welcomed  by  many  postgraduates 
in  other  universities.  This  training  should  ideally  be 
organized  by  the  library  in  consultation  with  the  Russian 
or  Slavonic  faculties  with  postgraduate  degree  programmes 
in  the  university. 


N.  J.  Dejevsky,  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 


RUSSIAN  PROVISION  IN  THE  UNDERGRADUATE  LIBRARY 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LEEDS 


M.  Gollop 

The  South  Library  of  the  University  of  Leeds  was 
opened  in  1975.  Approximately  half  the  space  is  used 
for  the  undergraduate  collections  and  as  such  is  the 
first  major  library  in  Britain  designed  and  stocked 
primarily  for  the  use  of  undergraduates.  The  other 
half  is  occupied  by  the  main  science  and  applied  science 
collections*  leaving  the  Brotherton  Library  to  become 
the  main  Arts  and  Social  Sciences  Library. 

The  building  is  similar  to  the  Brotherton  in  size 
and  can  provide  accommodation  for  300,000  books  and 
1,250  readers.  The  design  allows  for  future  expansion 
and  a  great  degree  of  flexibility  is  possible  in  the 
relative  arrangement  of  books  and  reading  places.  There 
are  six  floors  and  a  noteworthy  design  feature  is  a 
central  void  which  allows  the  reader  an  overall  view 
of  the  whole  building.  The  ground  floor  contains  the 
undergraduate  loan  collections  -  approximately  30,000 
copies  -  and  the  top  two  floors  house  the  "back-up" 
reference  collections  for  use  in  the  library  only  - 
approximately  25,000  copies.1 


1. 


For  a  more  detailed  description  see  D.  Cox: 
South  Library,  University  of  Leeds  Review, 


1976. 


The 

19, 
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The  Russian  undergraduate  collections 

The  sixties  and  early  seventies  were  marked  by  an 

increasing  interest  in  the  American  undergraduate 

library  and  a  corresponding  growth  in  the  literature 

2 

of  the  subject  has  made  much  useful  information 

available.  In  the  light  of  the  American  success  it  was 

not  fortuitous  that  the  South  Library  was  conceived 

in  the  same  general  terms  as  its  American  counterpart. 

As  far  as  stock  provision  is  concerned  the  two  primary 

3 

objectives  mentioned  by  Braden  are  very  much  in 
evidence:-  "the  provision  of  those  books  which  all 
undergraduates  will  reasonably  require  and  in  numbers 
which  will  reflect  demand" ,  and  the  simplification 
and  centralisation  of  library  services  for  the 
undergraduate.  It  is  hoped  to  provide  the  undergraduate 
with  a  collection  which  he  can  usefully  and  easily 
exploit  without  being  overwhelmed  by  the  size  and 
complexity  of  a  large  research  library.  Having 
assimilated  the  organisational  principles  of  a  smaller, 
more  homogenous  collection  the  transition  can  be  more 
easily  made  to  the  Brotherton  Library  when  more 
ambitious  projects  are  attempted. 


2,  I. A.  Braden:  The  undergraduate  library,  1970. 

L,  Campbell;  Separate  undergraduate  libraries ,  1972 
(A  research  paper  issued  by  the  State  University  of 
New  York,  Albany).  D.  Fielding:  The  University  of 
Queensland  Undergraduate  Library,  Australian  Academic 
and  Research  Libraries ,  5(2),  1974. 


3.  Op.  cit. 
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Stock  selection  for  Russian  history  and  Slavonic 
languages  and  literature  was  based  initially  on 
quantitative  criteria.  A  provisional  assessment  of  the 
needs  of  undergraduates  was  made  by  reference  to  issue 
statistics  for  the  last  three  sessions  and  to  reading 
lists.  The  basic  data  was  then  refined  by  extensive 
consultation  with  academic  staff  so  that  a  more 
accurate  prognosis  could  be  made  of  which  and  how  many 
books  to  order. 

Of  the  55,000  books  in  the  undergraduate  library 
1,129  are  in  the  Slavonic  section,  of  which  679  are 
reference  titles  and  450  represent  loan  copies.  There 
are  approximately  a  further  2,000  titles  in  the  Russian 
history  reference  collection  and  about  1,000  copies 
available  for  loan.  Although  there  are  a  few  cases  of 
books  in  great  demand  having  as  many  as  10  copies  the 
majority  of  titles  (87%  for  Slavonic!  are  represented 
by  only  one  or  two  copies. 

Students  of  Russian  history  are  very  dependent  on 
secondary  sources  and  the  large  number  of  duplicated 
titles  seems  justified  by  the  heavy  borrowing.  For  the 
collections  in  the  language  and  literature  of  Russian, 
Czech  and  Bulgarian  the  same  emphasis  was  given  to 
providing  critical  works  in  English  but  since  student 
numbers  are  significantly  less  for  these  subjects  heavy 
duplication  is  not  necessary  and  a  wide-ranging  collection 
designed  to  stimulate  further  reading  was  envisaged. 

Works  of  Russian  and  Soviet  writers  presented  a  problem 
as  far  as  book  selection  was  concerned  in  that  many 
students  do  not  have  time  to  read  beyond  their  "set 
texts'!  and  these  should  properly  be  bought  by  the 
students  themselves.  However,  it  was  felt  that  an 
undergraduate  library  should  provide  small  collected 
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editions  of  all  the  major  writers.  Translations  are 
also  included,  especially  of  those  writers  who  are  not 
necessarily  studied  per  se,  but  are  useful  as  background 
reading,  enabling  students  to  gain  a  broader  view  of 
their  subject.  In  contrast  to  the  quantitative  method 
of  selection  referred  to  above,  criteria  for  book 
selection  in  this  area  tended  to  be  qualitative. 

"Self-renewing" 


It  is  intended  that  the  undergraduate  collections 
should  be  stabilised  at  an  optimum  size  so  that  obsolete 
books  (from  the  students’  point  of  view)  are  withdrawn 
as  they  are  superseded  by  more  recent  scholarship.  The 

4 

supervision  of  stock  control  is  aided  by  monitoring  loans 
and  by  surveys  of  in-library  use  of  the  reference 
collection.  (E.g.  in  the  first  term  of  the  1976/77  session 
the  two  loan  copies  of  Deutscher's  Stalin;  A  political 
biography  were  borrowed  29  times.)  Statistics  about  the 
size  and  use  of  the  undergraduate  collections  and 
student  numbers  are  recorded  so  that  quantified 
information  is  available  in  future  for  comparative 
purposes. 

The  value  of  a  library  cannot  satisfactorily  be 
expressed  in  quantitative  terms.  Issue  statistics  are 
dominated  and  distorted  by  the  presence  of  core  books 
which  are  strongly  recommended  on  reading  lists  and  which 


4.  Statistical  data  about  loans  is  readily  available  as 
the  catalogue  and  circulation  system  are  computerised. 
(COM  and  hard-copy  catalogues  linked  with  an  ALS 
circulation  system  with  off-line  batch  processing.) 

The  loan  period  is  one  week. 
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are  heavily  used.  "Provision  for  students  is  much  more 

than  providing  recommended  reading.  In  the  library 

the  reader  can  hope  to  discover  some  point  of  view, 

some  new  fact  of  knowledge  that  has  escaped  or  not 

been  brought  out  by  teachers  ...  Moreover,  students 

can  be  attracted  to  take  an  interest  outside  curricular 

demands.  Emphasis  continues  to  be  placed  on  individual 

discovery,  on  the  merits  of  serendipity,  and  not  on 

the  distribution  of  textbooks  or  limited,  identified 
5 

packages".  This  allusion  to  the  creative  aspects  of 
librarianship  as  opposed  to  the  potentially  mechanistic 
and  service  concept  of  the  undergraduate  library  - 
providing  the  books  demanded  in  multiple  copies  - 
suggests  the  importance  of  maintaining  an  effective 
and  close  liaison  with  staff  and  students  of  the  academic 
department. 

Role  of  the  subject  specialist 

The  real  value  of  a  library  can  only  be  assessed 
in  terms  of  the  user's  perception  of  it.  Through  his 
daily  contact  with  teaching  staff  and  students  the  subject 
specialist  is  ideally  placed  to  gather  information  about 
users'  needs,  attitudes,  norms  and  working  habits. 

Despite  the  fact  that  management,  being  primarily 
concerned  with  "accountability",  does  not  regard 
"subjective"  information  as  a  legitimate  basis  for 
policy  or  decision-making,  this  mode  of  perception  is 
likely  to  elicit  more  about  the  real  needs  (both 


5.  D.  Cox  op.  cit. 
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"expressed"  and  "unexpressed")  of  undergraduates. 

The  subject  specialist  for  Russian,  ideally,  has 
an  important  role  to  play  in  helping  the  Assistant 
Librarian  who  has  overall  responsibility  for  the 
undergraduate  collections  in  the  humanities.  Apart  from 
the  language  problems  which  inevitably  arise,  help  can 
be  given  in  those  areas  traditionally  associated  with 
subject  specialisation  -  the  acquisition,  organisation 
and  exploitation  of  stock.  Although  academic  staff  will, 
of  necessity,  tend  to  dictate  which  books  should  be 
bought  for  an  undergraduate  library,  the  subject 
specialist  can  recommend  books  of  peripheral  or 
background  interest  which  will  provide  depth  to  the 
collections.  The  subject  specialist  can  also  advise  on 
the  location  of  a  single  copy  of  a  title:  whether  it  will 
be  placed  in  the  loan  or  reference  section  is  not  only 
dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  book  itself  but  also  on 
students'  work  patterns  and  the  demands  imposed  by  their 
timetables  and  course  work.  Tours  of  the  Undergraduate 
Library  and  seminars  are  incorporated  in  the  general 
programme  of  library  instruction.  By  providing  a 
continuous  programme  of  library  instruction  throughout 
the  students'  course,  the  subject  specialist  is  best 
able  to  clarify  the  sometimes  amorphous  relationship 
between  the  undergraduate  and  research  library.  At  the 
same  time  valuable  feedback  is  obtained  about  students ' 
attitudes  to  the  Undergraduate  Library.  (Information 
about  student  opinions  is  also  obtained,  in  a  more  formal 
way,  from  the  four  Faculty  Consultative  Sub-Groups.  The 
Sub-Group  for  Arts,  for  example,  has  one  representative 
from  the  Russian  Department) .  Although  there  are  no 
periodicals  in  the  undergraduate  collections,  xeroxes  of 
articles  likely  to  be  sought  by  students  are  kept  behind 
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the  issue  counter.  To  make  up  for  this  deficiency  a 
current-awareness  service  is  operated  whereby  xeroxes 
of  contents  pages  of  periodicals  of  interest  to 
members  of  the  Russian  Department  are  displayed  on  a 
noticeboard  in  the  departmental  foyer.  An  exhibition, 
illustrating  the  wide  range  of  books  to  be  found  in 
Undergraduate  Library  has  also  been  held  in  the  Russian 
Department, 


M.  Gollop  is  Slavonic  Subject  Consultant,  Brotherton 
Library,  University  of  Leeds. 


THE  RUSSIAN  COLLECTION  IN  THE  LIBRARY 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  READING 


J.  Dingley  and  D.M.  Pursglove 


Russian  has  been  taught  at  Reading  since  1966  and  there 
are  at  present  three  full-time  and  one  part-time  members 
of  staff.  Other  departments,  such  as  Politics,  offer 
courses  taught  by  Russianists.  Though  administratively 
part  of  the  German  Department,  the  Russian  sub-depart¬ 
ment  has  a  separate  allocation  for  book  buying.  The 
Dewey  system  of  classification  (17th  edition)  is  used, 
whilst  the  subject  index  uses  Library  of  Congress  head¬ 
ings.  Since  the  University  is  close  to  large  research 
libraries  in  Oxford  and  London,  priority  has  been  given 
to  building  up  a  sound  undergraduate  collection,  mainly 
in  the  fields  of  Russian  literature  (18th-20th  centuries) 
history  (mediaeval  and  modern) ,  language  and  philology. 
There  is  also  a  small  collection  of  Belorussian  mater¬ 
ial,  Reading  being  the  only  place  in  the  UK  outside 
London  where  the  subject  is  taught.  At  present  the 
collection  of  books  on  Russian  and  related  subjects 
comprises  some  3500  titles. 

Reference 

The  library  holds  the  following  encyclopaedias : - 

Bol'shaya  sovetskaya  entsiklopediya  (2nd  edition 
complete  and  3rd  edition  in  progress) 

Brokgauz  -  Efron  (Entsiklopedicheskiy  slovar1  and 
the  1907  second  edition  Malyy  entsiklopedi¬ 
cheskiy  slovar' ) 
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Kratkaya  literaturnaya  entsiklopediya  (Moscow 

1962-  ) 

Most  of  the  standard  bibliographies  are  held,  such 
as  Horecky  and,  in  reprint  form,  Sopikov,  and  Vengerov's 
Istochniki  slovarya  russkikh  pisateley.  The  library 
subscribes  to  Knizhnaya  letopis ' ,  and  Novyye  knigi. 

Language 

All  the  standard  dictionaries  are  held,  including 
the  17-volume  Academy  dictionary,  Ushakov,  the  reprint 
of  Sreznevsky  and  the  1955  reprint  of  the  second  edition 
of  Dal'.  Among  non-Russian  dictionaries  Kurschat's 
Litauisch-Deutsches  Worterbuch,  Mucke ' s  Worterbuch  der 
niedersorbischen  Sprache  und  ihrer  Dialekte  (1911-28. 
Volume  1  is  a  1966  reprint),  Hrinchenko's  Slovar 1 
ukrain'skoy  movi  (Kiev  1907-9.  Reprint  1958-9)  and 
Rudnyckyy ' s  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Ukrainian 
Language  (1972-  ). 

Periodicals 

The  runs  of  most  Russian  periodicals  begin  in  the 
mid-1960's.  Among  these  are  Novy  mir  (1965-  ),  Voprosy 
literatury  (1967-  )  and  Kommunist  (1966-  ).  The  li¬ 
brary  has  complete  runs  of  Russkaya  rech'  and  Russkiy 
yazyk  za  rubezhom.  Among  Western  journals  the  library 
holds  the  Slavonic  and  East  European  Review  (1964-  ) 
and  Survey  (1961-  ).  There  are  complete  runs  of 
Russian  Literature ,  Russian  Literature  Tri-Quarterly , 
the  new  series  of  Oxford  Slavonic  Papers  and  the  J ournal 


of  Byelorussian  Studies  as  well  as  Vesy  (1904-9.  Reprint 
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1968)  and  Sovremennyye  zapiski  (1920-40.  On  microfilm). 

A  subscription  was  recently  opened  to  Canadian  Slavonic 
Papers ,  making  a  total  of  some  twenty  two  periodicals 
in  the  Slavonic  field.  Owing  to  storage  difficulties, 
no  Soviet  newspapers  are  taken. 

Literature 

Standard  editions  of  the  collected  works  of  all 
major  authors  have  been  obtained  wherever  possible. 
Notable  among  these  are  the  complete  works  of  Turgenev 
(28  vols. ,  1960-8),  Gogol'  (14  vols.,  1940-52)  and 
Pushkin  (6  vols.,  1936-8  and  10  vols.,  1949).  Rarer 
items  include  a  first  edition  (3  vols.,  1863)  of 
Pisemsly's  Vzbalamuchennoye  more,  the  12-volume  edition 
of  Turqanev  published  by  A.F.  Marks  in  1898,  the  com¬ 
plete  works  of  Sheller-Mikhay lov  (St.  Petersbury  1904-5)  , 
a  2-volume  edition  of  Radishchev  (Moscow  1907)  and  the 
1911  'Jubilee*  edition  of  Belinsky.  The  library  has 
reprints  of  the  works  of  Chaadayev,  Kireyevsky, 

Leont'yev  and  Rozanov.  It  also  has  a  complete  set  of 
L iteraturnoye  nasledstvo . 

Lesser  known  authors,  such  as  01 ' ga  Forsh , 

Marietta  Shaginyan  and  Mikail  Prishvin  are  also  rep¬ 
resented  by  their  collected  works. 

History 

Most  of  the  books  in  this  section  are  in  English. 
Among  the  relatively  small  number  of  books  in  Russian 
are  the  complete  works  of  S.M.  Solov'yov  and  V.O. 
KLyuchevsky,  the  12-volume  reprint  of  Metropolitan 
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Makariy's  Istoriya  russkoy  tserkvi  and  N.F.  Dubrovin's 
3-volume  Istoriya  krymskoy  voyny  (St.  Petersburg  1900) . 
A  couple  of  interesting  curiosities  are  Pobedonostsev' s 
Pobeda,  pobedivshaya  mir  (Moscow  1897)  and  an  1873  copy 
of  the  Gospels  signed  by  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh, 
daughter-in-law  of  Queen  Victoria  and  daughter  of 
Alexander  II. 


J.  Dingley  is  Senior  Lecturer  and  D.  M.  Pursglove 
Lecturer  in  Russian  at  the  University  of  Reading. 


/f 


THE  SLAVONIC  AND  EAST  EUROPEAN  HOLDINGS 


OF  THE  WARBURG  INSTITUTE  LIBRARY 


W.F.  Ryan 

The  Warburg  Institute  is  named  after  its  founder 
Aby  Warburg  (1866-1929).  Its  library  was  originally  the 
private  research  library  of  Warburg  and  in  1921  it 
became  the  nucleus  of  a  research  institute  organized  by 
Warburg's  collaborator  and  colleague  at  Hamburg  University, 
Fritz  Saxl.  With  the  rise  of  Nazism  the  Institute 
decided  to  emigrate  and  in  1933  at  the  invitation  of  an 
English  ad  hoc  committee  the  Institute  with  all  its 
equipment  and  its  library  of  60,000  books  was  transported 
by  ship  to  London.  Its  first  home  was  Thames  House 
(1934) ,  then  it  moved  to  the  Imperial  Institute  Buildings 
in  South  Kensington  (1937) ,  and  finally,  after  its 
incorporation  in  the  University  of  London  (1944)  it 
moved  to  its  present  building  in  the  central  University 
area  (1958) . 

The  Institute  is  still  promoting  research  in  those 
fields  which  Aby  Warburg  had  made  his  own  -  the  history 
of  the  classical  tradition  in  European  culture,  and  all 
areas  of  scholarship  which  may  help  to  illuminate  it. 

The  interests  of  the  various  scholars  who  have  worked  at 
the  Warburg  have  so  enlarged  the  scope  of  the  library 
that  it  may  now  be  considered  a  library  of  the  history 
of  European  culture  in  the  widest  sense.  Its  total 
holdings  now  amount  to  some  200,000  volumes,  of  which  an 
estimated  one  third  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  British 
Library.  Its  periodical  holdings  amount  to  nearly  800 
titles . 
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The  focal  areas  of  interest  are  Art  History  and 
Archaeology,  the  Renaissance,  Humanism,  the  Reformation, 
the  History  of  Science  and  Magic  and  Religion.  The 
book-buying  policy  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
concentrated  on  the  acquisition  of  books  in  these  fields, 
and  in  particular  unusual  books  which  are  unlikely  to  be 
found  in  other  libraries  of  the  university*  irrespective 
of  language.  This  means  that  English  language  books  tend 
to  have  a  low  priority.  The  emphasis  is  less  on  complete 
coverage  of  subject  areas  and  more  on  buying  material 
of  potential  value  to  research  scholars. 

The  books  are  arranged  in  a  manner  which  may  shock 
librarians  reared  on  formal  classification  systems  - 
sections  are  organized  according  to  an  association  of 
ideas  most  helpful  to  scholars  in  the  fields  in  which 
the  Institute  specializes.  Thus,  for  example,  many 
literary  texts  will  be  found  under  Humanism  or  Religion 
and  numismatic  works  under  Iconography.  Access  is 
completely  open  with  work  desks  among  the  stacks.  There 
are  two  catalogues:  one  is  author/title  and  the  other  a 
classified  catalogue  which  is  really  an  analogue  of  the 
shelves.  A  cross-reference  index  is  being  compiled. 
Cataloguing  is  according  to  the  Prussian  rules  and  the 
Slavonic  transliteration  system  is,  I  regret  to  say,  ISO. 
The  library  has  its  own  bindery  and  is  able  to  pursue 
a  policy  of  binding  offprints  and  placing  them  in  their 
appropriate  section  among  the  books. 

The  Slavonic  and  East  European  holdings  are 
considerable.  Well  over  a  hundred  current  periodicals 
are  from  or  about  Eastern  Europe,  (excluding  German  and 
Greek)  and  there  is  a  similar  number  of  dead  or  very 
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fragmented  titles.  These  periodicals  are  mainly  in  the 
fields  of  art,  archaeology,  museum  studies,  classical 
studies,  ancient  and  medieval  history.  The  library  has 
the  responsibility  within  the  university  for  Byzantine 
art  and  is  thus  very  active  in  acquiring  works  on 
Byzantine,  Caucasian,  Balkan,  and  Russian  art, 
architecture,  and  archaeology.  There  are  also  not 
inconsiderable  holdings  in  the  fields  of  folklore, 
ethnography,  religion  and  medieval  texts. 

The  library  has  complete  or  nearly  complete  sets 
of  the  more  obvious  East  European  journals  in  its  field 
(Vestnik  drevnei  istorii,  Byzantinoslavica,  Vizantiiskli 
vremennik ,  Siva  antika ,  Situla ,  even  Voprosy  istorii) 
but  some  of  the  older  journals  may  be  worth  mentioning: 

Dacia  (Bucharest),  vols.  7-10  (1937-44);  N.S.vol.l  (1957)- 
£asopis  Narodniho  Musea  (Prague),  vol. 102  (1928)- 
Dolgozatok  a  m(agyar)  klr.  Ferencz  Jozsef  tudomanyegyetem 

archaeologiai  intezetebSl  (Szeged),  vols. 6-19  (1930-43). 
Ephemerls  Dacoromana.  Annuario  della  Scuola  romena  di  Roma 

(Rome),  vols. 1-10  (1923-45) 

Eurasia  septentrionalls  antique  (Helsinki),  vols. 1-12 
(1927-38)  . 

Izvestija  na  Bulgarsklja  ArcheologlSeski  Institut  (Sofia) , 
vol.l  (1921)- 

Revue  des  etudes  armeni^nnes,  vols. 1-11  (1920-33);  N.S.vol.l 
(1964)- 

Vestnik  Gos.  Muzeya  Gruzii  (Tbilisi),  vols. 1-26  (1920-70) 
-some  gaps. 


W.  F.  Ryan  is  Librarian  of  the  Warburg  Institute,  University 
of  London. 


A  NOTE  ON  THE  MATT I SON  BEQUEST 


IN  THE  BROTHERTON  COLLECTION 


Diane  Kemsley 


The  Mattison  Collection,  contained  in  the 
Brotherton  Collection  of  the  Brotherton  Library,  was 
the  personal  library  of  Alfred  Mattison  (1868-1944) , 
for  many  years  a  prominent  member  of  the  Leeds  branch 
of  the  Socialist  League.  Interest  to  the  Slavonic 
specialist  lies  in  the  large  number  of  pamphlets 
published  in  the  1920s  to  1940s  by  various  committees 
and  societies  concerned  with  events  surrounding  the 
1917  Revolution  and  the  period  of  Bolshevism  during 
and  after  the  Civil  War.  Particularly  prominent  are 
those  published  by  the  Russia  Today  Society,  the 
British  Socialist  Party,  the  Communist  Party  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  Labour  Research  Department.  The 
subject  matter  ranges  from  Bolshevism  in  general  to 
specific  subjects,  such  as  the  trade  union  movement 
and  working  conditions  in  Russia  in  the  first  half  of 
this  century.  The  collection  also  contains  reports  of 
various  speeches,  conferences  and  trade  and  workers’ 
delegations  to  the  Soviet  Union,  accounts  of  personal 
travels,  and  articles  by  Prince  Kropotkin,  Molotov, 
Stepniak,  and  others.  In  all  there  are  approximately 
one  hundred  items  of  Slavonic  interest.  A  handlist  is 
available  on  request  from  the  Slavonic  Subject  Consultant. 


Diane  Kemsley  was  SCONUL  trainee  at  the  Brotherton 
Library,  1976/77. 


INDEXES  TO  RUSSIAN  PERIODICALS: 


A  RECENT  SOVIET  BIBLIOGRAPHY* 


J.S.G.  Simmons 


The  names  on  the  title-page  of  this  admirable  example 
of  Soviet  bibliographical  hard-slogging  are  in  them¬ 
selves  a  guarantee  of  its  quality.  The  work  is  based 
on  a  typescript  of  the  late  Yurii  Ivanovich  Masanov  - 
bibliograf  bibliografovich  -  for  many  years  a  senior 
bibliographer  at  the  All-Union  Book  Chamber  in  Moscow, 
and  the  compiler  of  the  invaluable  Teoriya  i  praktika 
bibliografii :  ukazatel8  literatury  (1960),  whose  only 
defect  (like  that  of  many  another  Soviet  bibliography) 
is  that  it  lacks  a  successor.  Nina  Vasil ' evna  Nitkina 
(responsible  for  material  1948-1970)  is  a  specialist  in 
medical  bibliography  and  Zoya  Dmitrievna  Titova  (res¬ 
ponsible  for  the  period  1755  to  1947)  is  the  respected 
compiler  of  an  invaluable  bibliography  of  Russian 
ethnographic  bibliographies  (1970).  The  work  in  which 
they  have  combined  their  talents  -  though  it  is  not 
without  its  imperfections  -  does  not  disappoint  our  ex¬ 
pectations  and  its  theme  is,  moreover,  worthy  of  the 
immense  industry  that  has  gone  into  its  compilation. 


*  Yu.  I.  Masanov,  N.V.  Nitkina,  Z.D.  Titova,  Ukazateli 
soderzhaniya  russkikh  zhurnalov  i  prodolzhayushchikhsya 

izdanii  1755-1970  gg.  Moscow:  Kniga,  1975.  Pp.  440. 

lr.  84c.  (Gos.  publ.  b-ka  im.  M.E.  Saltykova-Shchedrina) . 
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In  accordance  with  standard  Soviet  procedure  in 
bibliographical  works,  the  compilers  lay  their  cards 
on  the  table  in  an  informative  preface.  In  it  they 
draw  attention  to  the  great  importance  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  contained  in  Russian  periodical  literature  and  to 
the  corresponding  need  for  bibliographical  control  of 
the  keys  that  give  access  to  it,  i.e.  the  printed 
indexes.  They  briefly  discuss  existing  bibliographies 
in  the  field,  from  Lisovskii's  pioneer  effort  of  1903, 
through  A.S.  Polyakov's  printed  (but  unpublished)  bib¬ 
liography  of  1925  and  N. A.  Vukotich's  standard  but 
imperfect  Materialy  of  1928,  down  to  the  typescript  by 
Yu.  I.  Masanov  of  1953  which  served  as  the  stimulus  to 
the  present  work.  They  point  out  that  they  have  de¬ 
parted  from  the  Masanov  recipe  in  that  they  exclude 
both  indexes  to  newspapers  and  also  indexes  which 
cover  a  single  year  or  less.  Their  linguistic  and 
territorial  limitations  are  the  Russian  language  and 
Russia/USSR  respectively,  though  in  the  latter  area  an 
exception  is  made  in  favour  of  the  "vol'naya  russkaya 
pechat ' "  (note,  however,  that  E.S.  Radchenko's  import¬ 
ant  index  to  Kolokol  (1957)  is  not  mentioned  -  perhaps 
on  the  grounds  that  Kolokol  was  a  newspaper  -  though 
the  indexes  to  all  the  eparkhial 8 nye  vedomosti  are 
included! ) .  As  supplements  to  the  main  text  they  of¬ 
fer  a  list  of  thirty  unpublished  indexes  and  another 
of  fifty-nine  indexes  to  the  publications  of  academies, 
libraries,  institutes,  societies  and  universities  which 
cover  material  published  in  both  monographs  and  perio¬ 
dicals.  There  are  indexes  of  names  and  subjects  and  a 
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useful  ukazatel'  kollektivov  (the  latter,  at  pp.  415-31, 
deserves  special  mention  as  it  is  inexplicably  omitted 
from  the  table  of  contents) . 

The  bulk  of  the  volume  consists  of  some  2,800  ref¬ 
erences  to  indexes  to  Russian  periodical  and  serial 
publications.  Entries  are  detailed  and  annotated  and 
almost  all  have  been  described  de  visu.  In  contrary 
cases  sources  are  given,  and  an  asterisk  is  used  to 
indicate  entries  which  are  based  on  unconfirmed  data 
taken  from  Masanov's  typescript. 

The  arrangement  of  material  in  a  reference  work  is 
no  less  important  than  are  its  completeness  and  reli¬ 
ability;  speed  of  information-retrieval  is  the  uni¬ 
versal  desideratum,  and  it  can  be  maximized  only  if  the 
user  is  in  no  doubt  as  to  where  he  can  expect  to  find 
the  information  that  he  is  seeking.  Here,  to  adapt 
John  Punch  of  Cork's  lapidary  formulation  of  Ockham's 
razor,  'non  sunt  multiplicanda  entia  sine  necessitate' 
(Ioannis  Duns"  Scoti  (Opera) ,  VII,  i,  Lugduni ,  16  39  ,  p. 
723)  -  the  most  efficient  classification  is  that  which 
has  the  fewest  divisions;  and  here,  alas,  an  opportunity 
has  been  squandered. 

In  a  work  of  this  kind  the  nature  of  the  material 
makes  at  least  two  series  inevitable:  one  containing 
details  of  indexes  which  cover  more  than  one  journal, 
and  a  second  (most  conveniently  arranged  under  the  rel¬ 
evant  titles)  containing  entries  for  indexes  which 
relate  to  a  single  periodical  only.  By  including 
appropriate  cross-references  in  the  second  series  to 


materials  in  the  multiple  indexes  in  the  first,  one  can 
even  avoid  the  necessity  for  a  separate  index  of  titles. 
This  course  (followed,  for  example,  by  Vukotich  in  1928) 
must  have  been  open  to  the  compilers  of  Ukazateli 
soderzhaniya ,  but  -  presumably  with  the  worthy  aim  of 
demonstrating  Soviet  developments  -  they  decided  to 
make  1917  into  a  Rubicon  for  the  indexes  to  individual 
journals  (curiously  and  illogically,  they  do  not  make 
the  same  division  in  the  multiple  index  section.)  The 
result  of  their  decision  is  that  one  has  to  look  in  two 
places  if  one  is  seeking  indexes  to  a  journal  which  one 
has  reason  to  think  straddled  the  year  of  Revolution. 

This  is  inconvenient  enough,  but  the  nuisance  is  compounded 
by  the  compilers'  decision  to  accept  as  the  criterion 
for  allocation  to  the  two  series,  not  the  publication 
dates  of  the  journals  (about  which  one  may  have 
ideas)  but  the  dates  of  coverage  of  existing  in¬ 
dexes  (something  which  by  definition  the  enquirer  is 
unlikely  to  know) .  The  result  of  this  rejection  of  the 
empirical  principle  is  that  details  of  indexes  to,  for 
example,  the  Materialy  dlya  geologii  Rossii  (published 
from  1869  to  1929)  are  in  the  pre-1918  series,  while 
information  about  indexes  to  the  Zapiski  Ural ' skogo 
obshchestva  lyubitelei  estestvoznaniya  (published  from 
1873  to  1927)  is  in  the  post-1917  series.  Even  a  brief 
experience  of  practical  use  of  the  bibliography  will 
convince  one  that  a  single  alphabetical  series  of  in¬ 
dividual  journal-titles  incorporating  references  to 
material  in  multiple  indexes  would  have  been  vastly 
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preferable.  Incidentally,  since  there  is  no  perio¬ 
dical  title-index,  the  material  in  the  supplementary 
list  of  unpublished  indexes  is  virtually  lost:  it 
would  have  been  sensible  either  to  have  included 
these  in  the  general  series  (suitably  distinguished) 
or  to  have  entered  cross-references  to  them  at  appro¬ 
priate  points  in  that  series. 

One  of  the  conventions  adopted  by  the  compilers 
of  Ukazateli  soderzhaniya  has  results  which  demand  a 
word  of  warning.  In  the  case  of  the  multiple  indexes 
entered  in  the  first  section  of  their  book  the  com¬ 
pilers  do  not  list  the  journals  which  these  cover  if 
they  exceed  ten  in  number.  Moreover,  in  such  cases 
they  do  not  appear  systematically  to  give  references 
back  to  relevant  multiple  indexes  from  the  individual 
journal  series.  The  effect  of  this  decision  is  unfor¬ 
tunate.  For  example,  the  1959  index  to  the  periodical 
publications  of  St.  Petersburg/Leningrad  University 
(No.  20)  covers  twenty-one  journals  of  which  eighteen 
qualify  for  inclusion;  of  these,  fourteen  titles  are 
not  entered  at  all  in  the  individual  journal  series, 
and  for  the  other  four  the  1959  volume  provides  in¬ 
dexes  superior  to  those  which  are.  The  same  is  true 
of  E.M.  Mishina's  classified  index  to  Kazan'  University 
periodicals  (No.  135)  where  the  figures  are  thirteen 
qualifiers  of  which  nine  have  no  entries  at  all,  and 
four  are  indexed  more  fully  by  Mishina  than  by  the 
indexes  which  are  entered  for  them.  Since  these  in¬ 
dexes  cover  journals  such  as  Botanicheskii  zapiski  and 


Nevrologicheskii  vestnik,  whose  main  titles  give  no 
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indication  of  their  university  origin,  they  stand  a 
very  good  chance  of  being  overlooked.  As  ever,  the 
price  of  bibliographical  efficiency  is  eternal  vigi¬ 
lance,  but  if  Ukazateli  soderzhaniya  should  proceed  to 
a  second  edition,  its  compilers  should  consider  adopt¬ 
ing  a  more  generous  attitude  to  the  analytical  entering 
of  journals  covered  by  multiple  indexes  -  and  should 
earmark  by  some  typographical  device  those  indexes 
which  have  received  analytical  treatment. 

Cover  would  seem  to  be  near-exhaustive  -  though 
some  relevant  Ukrainian  publications  seem  to  have  been 
overlooked.  For  example,  O.D.  Balabanova’s  and  N.M. 
Nedostup's  classified  index  to  Kiev  University  perio¬ 
dical  publications  1861-1960  (Kiev,  1963)  covers  the 
contents  of  many  important  Russian-language  journals, 
most  of  which  do  not  figure  in  Ukazateli  soderzhaniya, 
and  the  index  to  the  Zapiski  Novorossiiskogo  universi- 
teta  by  O.Y.  Borisova  et  al . ,  published  in  Pratsi 
Odes*koho  universiteta ,  147  (1957)  is  more  recent  than 
those  listed.  S.  Yu.  Bendasyuk's  index  to  the 
Vremennik  Stavropigiiskogo  instituta  (in  the  issue  for 
1934)  is  presumably  excluded  because  it  was  published 
in  Lvov  when  that  city  was  not  on  Soviet  territory. 

It  is  clear  that  Ukrainian  bibliographers  have  a  duty 
not  only  to  address  themselves  to  producing  a  Ukrainian 
counterpart  to  the  Ukazateli  soderzhaniya,  but  will 
have  to  include  details  of  indexes  to  Russian-language 
journals  published  in  the  Ukraine  but  not  included  in 
it . 


In  the  purely  Russian  area  the  following  multiple 
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indexes  might  have  been  considered  for  inclusion  in 
Part  Is  the  Katalog  izdanii  of  the  Institut  im.  V.I. 
Lenina  of  1929  (giving  details  of  Leninskie  sborniki 
1-9  and  the  Institute's  Zapiski  1-3);  O.E.  Livotova's 
and  V.B.  Portugal's  Vostokovedenie  v  izdaniyakh 
Akademii  nauk  SSSR  1726-1917  (1966);  and  N.A. 
Samorukova's  extremely  useful  Spravochnik  sokrash- 
chenii,  prinyatykh  v  istoricheskoi  literature  (1964; 
reprinted,  Prideaux  Press,  Letchworth,  1972)  which 
goes  one  better  than  its  title  leads  us  to  expect  by 
listing  the  contents  of  a  large  number  of  historical 
series.  The  poor  Obshchestvo  lyubitelei  drevnei 
pis'mennosti  i  iskusstva  comes  off  badly:  it  is  omitted 
from  the  ukazatel'  kollektivov  and  its  Numernye 
izdaniya  do  not  rate  a  specific  entry,  though  they  are 
in  fact  listed  by  Nos.  2182-6.  The  1918  catalogue  of 
the  publications  of  the  Archaeographic  Commission  is 
mentioned  only  in  connection  with  the  Commission's 
Letopis '  zanyatii  (Nos.  783-8)  and  its  Protokolv  (No. 
955)  whereas  it  should  have  been  entered  among  the 
multiple  indexes  since  it  also  covers,  for  example, 
Russkaya  istoricheskaya  biblioteka,  for  which  an  in¬ 
ferior  index  reference  is  given  (incidentally,  the 
latter  series  ceased  in  1927  and  not  in  1915). 

The  list  of  unpublished  indexes  at  pp.  432-4,  for 
which  we  have  already  given  thanks,  must  necessarily 
be  very  incomplete.  In  particular,  theological  aca¬ 
demies  are  known  to  have  been  active  in  the  field,  and 
unpublished  indexes  to  e.g.  Bogoslovskii  vestnik. 
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Khristianskoe  chtenie ,  an d  Pravoslavnyi  sobesednik , 
for  example,  could  have  been  added.  The  entries  in 
the  list  are  sensibly  furnished  with  indications  of 
the  libraries  in  which  they  may  be  consulted.  However, 
they  are  unfortunately  unannotated  -  and,  as  many  of 
their  titles  are  obscure  and  cannot  be  elucidated  from 
other  sources,  they  cry  out  for  some  informative 
glossing. 

Some  thought  has  obviously  and  properly  been 
given  to  the  typographical  presentation  of  the  text  - 
a  department  which  can  make  or  mar  a  reference  work. 

The  result  is  only  reasonably  satisfactory.  In  the 
multiple  section  the  page  is  altogether  too  'grey'  and 
it  would  have  been  an  improvement  had  the  misprinting 
of  the  entry-word  in  bold  in  No.  165  been  elevated  to 
a  principle.  Entry-words  in  the  two  individual  journal 
series  are  suitably  distinguished  by  bold  type,  but  the 
effect  is  neutralized  by  the  unimaginative  use  of  this 
same  bold  type  for  cross-references  and  for  centred 
cross-headings  as  well  -  where  italic  would  have  been 
the  appropriate  weight.  The  paper  and  casing  of  the 
book  are  hardly  adequate  to  a  reference  work  that  will 
see  many  years  of  service;  and  the  tirazh  (4000  copies) 
will  ensure  that  it  becomes  elevated  to  the  biblio- 
graf icheskaya  redkost1  category. 

These  remarks  have  perhaps  concentrated  on  the 
negative  aspects  of  Ukazateli  soderzhaniya  -  on  the 
principle  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  reviewer  to  point 
out  those  areas  in  which  a  work  seems  to  him  to  fall 
short  of  perfection.  But  not  all  duties  are  unpleasant, 
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and  it  is  certainly  the  duty  of  any  reviewer  of  N.V. 
Nitkina's  and  Z.D.  Titova's  work  to  emphasize  once 
again  the  great  debt  which  Russian  scholars  throughout 
the  world  owe  to  their  industry  and  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  bibliography. 
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